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A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
VIII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, January, 1899. 1 

(38) The argument from law and custom. The preceding para- 
graphs have shown that Paul appeals to a condition of law and society 
emphatically Greek in type. This could not have been the case of 
North Galatia. Further, Paul does not write from, but to, people living 
under such conditions, for it is clear that he identifies himself in sym- 
pathy with those to whom his letter is addressed. 

(39) Was there a letter to the Galatians ? The occasion of the 
letter to Galatia was the arrival of a messenger, probably Timothy. 
He doubtless brought a letter from the Galatian churches. But the 
first three and a half chapters do not seem to be a reply to a letter, not 
alone because of their controversial character, but because of the 
absence of conventional expressions. But the same is not true of the 
latter half of the epistle, and it may well be that Paul has received a 
letter which he is answering. 

(40) Traces of the Galatian letter. A priori it may be assumed a 
letter from the Galatians would be explanatory or apologetic, confessing 
their need of a guide (cf. 3 : 2 f.; 5 : 13 f.). It may also have explained 
that the Galatians did not intend to follow the whole law. For reply 
see 5:2f.; 3:10. The awkwardness of 4:12, 13 probably springs 
from the fact that Paul is catching up the phrases of the Galatians' let- 
ter. Also, the letter doubtless used the word fi/Aowiv (4:17 f.) in 
speaking of the work of the Judaistic missionaries. 

Such conjectures as these are ingenious, but thoroughly unimportant, and in a note 
prefixed to the February installment of his commentary, Professor Ramsay seems to 
admit as much. 

S. M. 



A Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
IX. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, February, 1899. 

(41) St. Paul's visits to the Galatic churches. The evidence of a 
previous connection of Paul and the Galatic Christians is now to be 

•See the Biblical World, February, 1899, pp. 121-2. 
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gathered. The following facts are accepted by Lightfoot and Zockler : 
Paul had visited the Galatians twice (to irporepov, 4 : 13). Blass has 
lately denied this, but unsuccessfully, for (a) 1 Tim. 1 : 13 is not a par- 
allel case, and (b) if to irporepov means simply " formerly," we must 
infer that Paul had preached to the Galatic churches only once — 
something irreconcilable with Acts. Assuming, therefore, that 4:13 
implies two visits on the part of Paul, are there any further references 
to the two visits and his relations with his converts ? On his first visit 
he was received as an " angel of God, even as Jesus Christ." On his 
second visit his reception had not been so enthusiastic (1:9; 5:3; 
4: 16), but he had been successful (5 : 7). In the interval between the 
second visit and the epistle the emissaries from Jerusalem had worked 
in the churches. Two misconceptions had sprung from Paul's teach- 
ings and acts during the second visit: (1) that he regarded circumci- 
sion in some degree, or at least for some persons, necessary (1 : 10, 11), 
and (2) that he was only a messenger and subordinate of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. The first visit is apparently referred to in Acts 15:3 (cf. 
Gal. 3 : 2, 5). The second, with its incipient troubles, can best be 
placed Acts 16:1-5. And for these reasons: (1) The constant com- 
munication between Antioch and Galatia would likely rouse some 
echo of the struggle in Antioch among the Galatians. (2) Paul's acts 
and words on the second visit might easily have created the impression 
that circumcision was a duty (Acts 16:2). (3) These acts and words 
had been construed as an attempt to please men — a thing easily 
explained in the case of a man who was endeavoring to carry out a 
compromise. (4) His delivering of the "decrees" of the apostolic 
leaders might easily lead to the conclusions that he was the messenger. 
(5) The second visit of Galatians was successful in that dangerous 
tendencies were eradicated. This also is true of Acts (16:5). Thus the 
facts in Acts fit and explain Galatians. They do not on the North - 
Galatian theory. Finally, to judge both from Acts and Galatians, 
the effort of Paul was successful, since there is no later reference to the 
incipient schism. 

This paper is the most systematized statement of his argument for South Galatia 
Professor Ramsay has given. To our mind it is unanswerable. 

S. M. 



